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ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 


THE TABLEAU VIVANT, OR STATUE OF LOVE. 


@{ would not change my joy and grief, my laughter and my tears, 
For aii their soulless happiness whom fancy never cheers.” 


“ Heicuo! it is impossible to suit oneself,” said a lovely girl, | 


despairingly, after looking through porte-feuille, annual and print, on 
the table, and tossing the last from her; * I have half a mind to give 
up the search; but, no, | cannot—vet what tableau shall I take!” 
« Nimporte! it will surely be an angelick one,” said a voice, 
which Helen knew to be her cousin's. 
* Aubrey! ¢ avesdropper - 
“ Nay, Helen, how could I, when I came in unperceived, disturb 


that pretty listlessness, or sweeter revery' Let me select the pret- 


tiest for you—yet I already despair of finding anything worthy of 


such ‘sweet excellence.” 

So saying, he commenced ransacking the porte-feuille, and reject- 
ing all, had nearly given up the search, when a really exquisite de- 
sign caught and quickly mvetted his attention. It was of a girl, with 
a sweetly penstve expression from her downcast eye, seated, with 
her beautifully-rounded arms encireling the neck of a faithful-looking 
hound, which was standing on a footstool, looking earnestly up into 


the face of his mistress; behind her on a pedestal was the boy-god, | 


leaning on her shoulder, and mischievously and contemptuously 
pointing to the hound—underneath were written the words, ** Ah, 
sl eto aussi fidele?! (Ah, if he were as faithful!) which the 
maiden is supposed to say, alluding to the faithlessness and fickle- 
ness of love, and fidelity of the dog 

“ Enchanting 
printshops, you'll never find anything half so lovely 


' exquisite!” exclaimed Aubrey; “search all the 


It is almost 
worthyv—Helen. You shall have Castor—he stands as sull as Cas 
tor and Pollux in marble.” 

* But Cupid!” 

“True,” said Aubrey, and those words seemed to have jarred and 
caused to vibrate some discordant string ; for, after a pause, he said, 
with much warmth, “ true, Cupid died long ago!” 

* Yes,” said Helen ; ** some day last winter, during the pressure.” 

“Longer still,’ sighed Aubrey; and he added, with bitterness, 
“there are those who think he long since snapped his strings in 
despair of ever piercing another heart, and, like Niobe, wept him- 
self to stone.” 

* Oh, he did, he did, and his little image stands on the pedestal 


in my own boudoir,” said the gay and thoughtless, but really aflee- 


tionate girl, clapping her little hands together in her beautiful glee ; | 


* we can have the semblance, if not the reality, im the tableau.’ 
“ Out upon the semblance, and reality there is none,” said Aubrey ; 
and he added, in a low and melancholy tone: * What is love, * but 


’ 


a name—a shade that follows wealth or fame! 
should IT not deem it so'” 

Now, of all persons in her little world, Aubrey St. Clair was the 
last among all her very dear friends, with whom, just at that june- 
ture, Helen Leslie would have wished a serious (éte-d-téte, and just 
for these reasons, gentle reader: they had been long atfianced—Au- 
brey, an orphan, and distant cousin, had dwelt with her under her 
father’s roof from infancy ; and Helen felt for him the strongest af- 
fection, though her love partook greatly of the character of that which 


she might have felt for a brother. She had, from childhood, contided to 


him her every thought, feeling and action. He had sorrowed when she 
sorrowed, and laughed when she laughed; and he cherished for her a 
deep, pure and tender love ; ai d though impassioned and impetuous, 
it also approached the holy love borne a sister—a love, which nei- 
ther time, distance nor circumstance could change or dissipate. 
Aubrey St. Clair had been ever patient and untirmg in his devo- 
tion to study—a thoughtful, sedate, meditative boy—a_ reading, 


dreaming, enthusiastick youth, he had amassed a fund of information | 
on all subjects, but the garden of poesy was lus favoured realina—here | 


would he stray, lost in wonder and delight—and, though unknown to 
any, he had strewn many beautiful flowers on the Parnassian mount, 
and might well have hoped to wear laurels which would have been 
long green. He lived in a world of his own creations, bright be- 
yond imagining 

But to return to Helen. Though she, in her early youth, gladly 
consented to their betrothal ; believing, with her whole soul, and in 
the singleness of her heart, there lived not the being to whom she 
could more willingly or more entirely intrust her happiness than to 
her “ dear Aubrey ;” so she still thought, though meanwhile she had 
changed materially. From the artless, confiding, ingenuous child, 


Helen Leslie had become the beautiful, enchanting, lovely girl—the | 


fascinating, admired, caressed and idolized belle. Yet, amid all this 


adulation, enough to turn graver heads, Helen possessed a pure and | 
affectionate heart, a clear and lively understanding. She could not | 


Is it not so, Helen? 


but feel Aubrey’s to be a nature widely different from her own. He 
viewed already with disgust those pleasures which leave naught but 
satiety and disquietude behind them ; pleasures of which she was only 
on the threshold, and of which she had tasted as vet but sparingly, and 


knew not their heartlessness and emptiness, but viewed them arrayed 
in all the glitter and “ enchantment which distance lends the view.” 
The admired of all, the ude of her existence seemed to flow and to 


sparkle in an unbroken stream of happiness, and we are compe lled 
+ to own that, m the bewilderment of the life she led, the thought of 
Aubrey, of his fervent, engrossing and undying attachment—the 


still, low voice in Helen's bosom that told her of his self-sacrificing, 


unwaning attachment, of his truth, of his almost parental solicitude 

' and interest, was drowned in fashionable follies and in the levity of 
| the hour 

Aubrey St. Clair's manner, tastes and feelings ill fitted Aem for the 


syren circle of which Helen Leslie was the brightest star. His soul 
scorned the hollow-heartedness, the deceitiulness of pleasures which 
he felt to be insufficient to confer happiness on a rational being. Ths 
nature was enthusiastick and imaginative—the self-suffierent and 
superficial coxcombs of the day were not society for him; his was 
the soul's lovelmess—then, how mmeasurable the distance which 
separated Aubrey St. Clair from the throng of idlers who * followed, 
flattered and sued” m Helen's train—must he not have felt his su 
periority to such!’ impossible he should not. His manners wer 
gentle, his tone low, his frame was delicate ; and, though his face 
was intellectual in the extreme, yet it possessed not that beauty, se 
dear, must I say, to woman's heart. One read there of acute sensi- 
bility and elevated thoughts, of a superiour order of mind; and a 
refined observer would have loved to dwell upon it—so expressive 
| was it of soul and mind—so completely an index of all within the 
casket. Of a proud nature, his feelings were exquisitely susceptible 
to the smallest sheht or wound, vet could he not assume that air of 
confidence, or still more that exquisitely nonchalant air, so necessary 
to render one a favourite in the gav circle; he had not vet learned 
to strut upon its little stage 
Aubrey never reminded Helen of their betrothal ; it was long 


since he had alluded to the now painful subject, vet was he still 


hoping against hope, that she would awake from her delusive and 


1 


bewildering dream. All earth's powers could never have persuaded 





him that her talents, tastes or feelings would have become perverted 
by fashionable hfe, that she would ever become wedded to it, or 
wholly engrossed by it—never did it occur to him that the constant 
recurrence of vanety, the whirl of excitement in which she hwed, 
would render to her the retirement of the domestick cirele irksome 
and insipid—nor that the adulation, the incense, offered up at the 
shrine of her beauty might render her vain, heartless and supercilious 
Of such consequences he nerer dreamed—who cou/d have foretold 
any change or blight te so much sweetness, Ingennousness, grace 
and intelligence’ It must have been a sinister and cynical prophe- 
sier—we did not, we do confess, nor did Aubrey. ‘Though, at tunes, 
his poor, hope-sick heart was wrung by jealousy, ever the accompa- 
mer of strong passion, his trust in Helen would triumph ; he would 
exclaim, “1 know her noble nature, her high principle, her truth, 

her warm heart. She will never break her phghted troth, she will 
throw aside this strange infatuation, and more than reward me for 
ali my wakeful nights, bitter thoughts, and sad forebodings. She 
will be mine. I shall vet glory m her gemus and affection. Helen's 
heart is pure—purity encircles her like the air she breathes. Every 
thought, every expression is lovely—and none can appreciate, as | 
do, the delicacy, purity and freshness of her nature 

It, indeed, appeared to Aubrey, that, of the cirele Helen moved m, 
she was the sun, brightening every face and gladdening every heart, 
and not even a satellite were near! a bnght flower in a desert, “a 
lovely line of poetry in a world of prose.” Aubrey still followed m 
the beam of her sunny smile, and, in the element of happiness which 
she breathed, was the only one who sighed 

Prithee, excuse this long, very long digression, gentle reader 

* Nay, greet not, Aubrey,” said Helen; “the little Love will be 
resuscitated, and yet bask in thy smiles; although, from the por- 
tentous length of thy visage it would seem of rather doubtful 
truth.” 

* He would, indeed, be resuscitated,” said Aubrey, in a calm 
and impressive tone, “if one true and faithful heart could revive 
him !** 

* Yet remember, Aubrey, they tell us of old he is only happy in 
smiles, the merry, sportive, little god! he snaps his strings after 
sunny smiles are withdrawn—warmth is his life and element. And, 
now, I have read thee a Aomiy on love, 1 must away tor . 





where I shall expect to see thee decked im sweetest smiles. Au re- 
rar.’ So saying, she gayly kissed her hand to Aubrey, and tripped 
out of the room—and he did smile, even at the memory of her 
smiles. 

Aubrey had determined to know on the morrow the worst fate had 


in reserve for him. Hope deferred had made his heart sick—he with 
desperation resolved to tell Helen of his mtended embarkation for 
Europe im a few days—though did she but utter hen one kind, joy- 
giving, or encouraging word, the whole world could offer naught to 


tempt hum from her side Will she utter the soft word ' 


Helen, in her young and unshadowed loveliness, was the gavest of 
the gay that mght; her “ beauty’s light” gladdened every heart, and 
every countenance met hers with smules, which were retleeted m her 
own—the beautiful are ever joyous. Yet even Helen's lovely brow 
was shaded when those bnghtly-roving, bewildering eves rested on 
the pale and anxious countenance of Aubrey, and one could see 
those beauteous lashes quickly cast down when his restless and dis 
turbed glance met hers ; vet the yest, the langh, the song went on— 
many, beautiful, and recherche were the complunents whispered in 
Helen's ear that myght Aubrey entered not the charmed mng, yet 
though she appeared deaf to the vorwe of the charmer, was she alone 
“heard, felt and seen”—every motion, every look, every werd, was 
caught and treasured up as food for “ Memory, yvoung Love's sha 
dow ;" enough for him to gaze hus fill on that bright face—it might 
be his ** last, long, lingering gaze 


He then told 


her, m low and hurried words, of his tended departure, how long, 


Once and once only did Aubrey approach Helen 


very long had he live d on the hone of agam winning her love, for he 
was now painfully convinced he had Jost it—of his unutterable an- 
guish in the convietion—he told her that the love he bore her needed 
not to be expressed, that she well knew his deep, his fervent attach- 
ment—better had she never mspire d it, than he should awake from 
such a dream—a dream of more than earthly hanpoppunne ss, for he had 
madly, foolishly dreamed that she returned ut 


s for utterances 





Confused, agitated, SUrprise d, Helen found no word 
Just then, too, youn ’ Beverton, the most dist ive and ele pant ex 


quisite im all — , Was conung toward them, holding m his hand a 
double almond which he had taken from one shell, one of which he 
prese nite dto Ik eon, Saving 

* Now we shall see, Miss Leshe, whether Lam or not, when * out of 


sight, out of mand for vou know the Philoy ena* is the test of frend- 


ship as well as love—since, if it be forgotten, one is feartaully certam 
i 


the memory of the donor is not dwelt upon with pleasure ; sinee you 


i 
could not retam the recollection of it, for so shert a per eae 

* Take this then, Helen,” w luspered Aubrey, as he presente d one 
to her, * on it shall hang my happiness or muisery—the fate of nations 


has depended on as mere a trifle,” and he added, in a trembiong tone 


I 

‘remember, oh remember—one little werd trom your lips wil de- 
cide whether | shall be a wanderer without aim, olnect, or end of ex- 
istenee, or remain by your side with too much of happiness for mor 
tals lot.” 

* Why so preetpitate, Aubrey? so impetuous" 

* Pre ipitate : impetuous | oh sav not so, Helen; if vou could 
know this poor, weery, hope-sick heart—ay, if youn could but know 
of the restless, waking nights of wo—of the long, long, lstless davs 
| pass, and long have passed you weuld not, could not think so '"* 
So saving, and almost choked with contending emotions, Aubrey lett 
the room, nor entered it more that niylit 

Slowly and heavily passed to Helen the remaming hours \ 
change came over her spirit Aubrey stood before her in a new 
ligehit Never before had she appreciated his patient, enduring, and 
uncomplaming attachment She reproachfully asked hersell, how 
have | rewarded such devotion ' Appare ntly with y" rlect reckless 
ness and indifference Keen and bitter were the pangs Helou felt 


that night as she re sted her head on her pillow 


The next dav Aubrey came not—his was despair unutterable—he 
felt assured, from the few words that escaped Helen m ber agitation, 
that he had naught to hope—he would embark on the morrow—should 
see Helen im the fablean, which was fixed for that evening All his 
preparations were made, and he now waited with fevertsh anxiety 
the coming of evenmg, when he should behold for the last tine the 
object of his heart's idolatry. He would take no leave—he could not 


»say—farewell ! 


The shades of evenmng darkened around. All was im readiness 


for the tableaux—the frame, the stage, the light disposed by an art- 
ist. “Then there was hurrving to and fro”—and all the world ar- 
nved. ‘The musick was soft and soul-thrilling ; many and beautitul 
beyond our fancy’s fairest pictunngs were the tableaux, “* breathing 
and brightening” before our eyes. Oh what a beautiful thought! 
What delight ' to see exhibited the sweetest, softest scenes the una- 


gination can paint; the points im history of the most thrilling inter- 





* Philo-pena—Love penalty 
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est, or to see imbeodied the brightest, purest, most replendent visions 
of the poet's faney ; for are there not living forms, of as transeendant 
beauty, angelick loveliness, and inetlable sweetness, as ever dawned 
upon a poet's vision ! 

There was the beauteous Stuart, the rough Ruthven by her side 
pe rsuading her—no, not persuading her, forcing her to sign away her 
I he re was the fond and Ini passione d 


beautiful be- 


kinvdom toa rebellious subject 
Chee 

yond expression, calm, majestick, yet oh! how full of feeling 
* Niobe” The 


h-born and faur-haired Rowena, rivals in beauty—tfor surely 


itra mm the act of poisoning herself with the asp 





There, 


too, was thi in tears—inimuitable ugh-souled Jew- 


ess, and his 
both were beautiful! 
The attire was bright, faneiful and pieturesque which pe rfected 


the illusion—the perspective excellent. Many, glowing, and enthu 





siastick were the execlamations of delight which burst from all lips as 


the curtain rose successively Their * cheeks flushed at the praise 


sparkled, nor scarcely could a lurk- 





of their own loveliness ;’ 

ing smile be suppressed, as the various expressions of admiration 

from the enchanted crowd caught the ear of the lovely statuary 
Lastly came the faney piece, of which we spoke in the commence- 


ment of our sketeh—there was the sweet picture, lovely in an en- 





praving, but, oh ! how mitinite lv more lovely in a * fableau rirant.” im 
which Helen Leslie was the * living preture.”” A murmur of applause 
followed the lifting of the curtain. Exquisite! enchanting! burst 
from all the delighted gazers—excepting trom one 

Aubrey St. Clatr, leaning with crossed arms against the folding- 
door, gazed im mute attention In his face was depreted the deep 
anguish of de spair Pale, haeeard, and dejected, the merriment 


and exultation of all around, * served but to deepen his deyection’s 


shade.” 
He 


wealth, for the last tune 


t lately Tee 


gazed upon the object, onw had lavished all his heart's 


} 


vor, if avai he would ever behold her, it would 


The Ile re 
words which were written underneath the engraving 


red a pamtul 


be as the bride of another thought he could not bear 


' 


membered the 


His own dog there, Castor, faiihful unto death, off 





contrast to her he had fondly deemed true and loving. ‘The words rose 


to his lips—* Ah, if ¢how wert so faithful’—he uttered them in a 


low and broken tone—low, though quite audible to Helen—and as 
those few words met her ear, all rushed before her with the celerity 


of helt Aubrey’s resolution she knew was unshaken ; on the mor- 


row's dawn the ship would bear hun to some distant haven, perhaps 
She alone had power to detain lim. She remem 


raised 


never to return 


bered the Philope na—shie her eyes—it needed but one vlance 


at that face so ¢ xpressive of wo unutterable, of Lape less d spar, to 


Prometheus-lke, 





determine her. One glanee at it, waked the lovely 


life and motion, and endowed 


image miot it with the gilt of speech 
The magick word passed her lips, and that word, so lowly murmured, 


} 


le; and theneetorth their jovs, their sorrows, 


bound him to her side their 
hope s, their fears were one 

All was consternation. Even Castor, the noble, faithful hound, 
with instinctive savaeity, appeared to know, and exult in the sudden 
Hk 
came frisking and bounding up to hua, manifesting, by every eflort im 


All this 


uickly tell-—the dance, the 


revulsion in his master’s feelings leaped off the stage and 


his power, luis sviipathy mm his master’s change of tortune 


was the work of a moment—the eurtaia q 


sony, the yest: followed—and Aubrey's * bosom’s lord sat lyhtly on 


jus throne CLEANTHUS 





ORIGINAL ALLEGORLES, 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF RELIGION, 


Oxe day Religion, the far daughter of Virtue, sat on a bright 
cloud im the heavens, i nsively gazing upon the earth, whieh was 


neath her feet lke 





rolling and tumbling the football of a capricious 


boy, and anon as she watehed the dark orb, her mild eve tilled with 
tears 
prieves 


* What 
| 


mother, and could 


child hid 


not behold 


who 


her daughter 


mv ened Virtue, was a fond 


the distress of without 
anxtety 


* Alas! 


is the worship of my votaries ! 


returned Rehgion im a mournful tone, “alas, how cold 


Phe vy build me 





splendid ars and 


gilded pulpits, and deck my temples with costly tapestries ; they 
bend the knee before the statues of my martyrs, and dedicate thei 


lives to my service, they exhaust the midmeht lamp in wild and 


dreamy spc doctrines—but none 





tons OF MY simp hone seek 


meas }am'™ and the glistening d: 


p tell on the maiden’s cheek as 


she uttercd these words The mother was pamed when she beheld 


the sorrow of her beloved child, and, as the most effectual means of re 


} 


heving her, proposed that she should visit the earth in her own hun 
ble form, and enlighten mankind by her pure and easy precepts 
Now Virtue imagimed (as many mortal parents do) that it was im 
possible to know her meek-hearted daughter and net to love her: for 


ond 


ekly did the maiden dash away the 





Virtue, as | before said, was a and 


knew but little of the world. Qi 


thother, UNsUsplclous, at 


lingermg tear trom her now smuling face, and gladly did she don her 


russet garb, for Religion pitied the people of the earth and sivhed 


over their rnorance , and she was fall of kindne ss, and wished to im 


struct them With manv an embrace, and manv a parting blossi 





Virtue resigned her swect ehild, who took her seat on a pink sun 
beam, and after a short time, alighted on the globe m safety : the 


cords by which she was lowered having been held by ber elder sister 
Faith 
which met her view 


The maid looked about her in astonishment at the new seen 
She was ina great city, and throngs of human 
beings were hurrying to and fro. each one looking hke an Atlas with 
a world of care upon his shoulders, and she felt herself jostled and 


pushed aside by all whose velocity she chanced to unpede. But Re- 


ligion knew no angry feelings, and she compassionated the anxious 
faces of the multitude, and sighed for an opportunity to bring peace 
to their hearts. The damsel wandered on unknown and neglected, 
or noticed only by some rude finger which pointed in derision at her 
coarse garment, until, bewildered with the din and confusion of the 
streets, she ascended the marble steps of a noble mansion, deter- 
mined to take refuge within its walls 

* Here will I rest me,” she said, as she tapped gently at the gate 
‘and be the inmates in affliction or prosperity, T will teach them to 
bear the one with fortitude, or the other with humility 

But no one answered to her light knock, and she was forced to 


did more loudly than before. After waiting 


patiently a few minutes, the door was opened, and a footman in gold- 


repeat it, which she 


lace put his bloated visage through it, and im harsh tones de manded 


her business. Religion told ber errand and her name, and meekly 


de sirt ad admittance , where upon the me nial swore he kne w he r not, 
ind, uttering many dreadful oaths and imprecations, (which chilled 


wer very heart's blood,) he thrust her with violence from the door, 


and bolted it against her. The poor maid hastened trom the inhos- 


pitable mansion, both terrified and grieved, but not discourage d from 


her benevolent enterprise, and, observing a miserable hovel at a 


short distance from her, she then bent her steps toward it, e@x- 


exclaiming 


*Tn this mean dwe lhng will I make my abode, and those who in- 


habit it shall learn of me that there is contentment and gladness 
without worldly honours.” 
Approaching the hut, she asked of the woman who stood on the 


threshold permission to enter, and told her she could extract froin 


the cup of sorrow its bitterness, and heal with her balm of faith the 


lacerated bosom; could give to life a deeper mterest, and rob grim 


Death of all lus terrours 


The dame looked vexed, and said she was as good as her neigh- 


bours, and could do her duty well enough without the maid’s assist 


character, and she 


But she 


anyer over) felt no il 


ance, that malice had never a slur on her 


thought folks Was a 





had best mind their own concerns 


civil woman, and (her tirst burst of will against 


the venth spoke n damsel, so she directed her to the shed of a mi- 


ser, who, she said, was much more m need of her aid than she 
was 

* Here at least,” ered Rely on, as she entered the wretched 
chamber of the miser, * here at least | shall be a welcome visitant, 


for | will lead this unhappy man to break his iron coffers and give 
1 to his poorer brethren, and t} my intlu- 


It} ror 





of his hoarded wea 
ence he will know the joy of an approving conscience.” 


She found the lover of gold extended upon his tilthy pallet, and a 
lle was muttering tndis 


i of mind 


vlanee told her his last hour had arrived 


tinet sounds, and they seemed wrung from him by angui 


In an mstant she was by his side, and bre athunyg words of comlort in 


hus ear But the miser looked vacantly in her face, for she was a 
stranver to him, and then resumed lus lamentations, exclaiming, m 
atone of more agony than before—* My ducat! my ducat! I have 


lost a ducat'’’ In vain the maid strove to elevate his thoughts trom 


earth, in vain she told hun be was moh his end, in vain she tendered 


hum eternal bliss; he only answered, **Can you restore mv ducat 


nd “my duecat! 


t 


my cucat were the ist sounds on the musers 
lips. “Phe maid slowly departed from the gloomy dwelling, and 
wandered on until she beheld a great hotel, and the passage b 
Open, she gt ded in, and entered an apartment where she found a 


fine lady at her toilet In gentle acecnts Relmion told her story, 





ind begeed to remain with her, but the lady rephed tl she Was a 
Vulgar creature, and unknown m polite circles; and thereupon turned 
her baek and continued to curl her rmyglets With a sigh the des 
pised daughter of Virtue returned to the street, and looked sorrow 


fully around asylum in which she might 


lor sone find s 
kind reception She had not waited lone betore an cleeant cou 
splendid! ; ae . 
plendidly « Isoned, Was drawn Up hear her, and a lasihenant 








beau aliehted from it 

* Here Twill m another effort,” she said, as she advanced t 
meet him; “he is voung, and vouth os kindly and will not reyes 
my advice Twill dwell with hin, and teach him to use the voo 
vifts of this life without abusing them.” And she laid her hand o 
the arm of the vouth, and poured tito his ear her protises of joy 


aserpents st 


otwo diy, fleetu | 


and 


Wanes toward its close 


ov, Wineh carries in its train 


but pure ng happiness, growing deeper and purer as lit 








The beau heard her out, for he was a well-bred man, and would 
not mite pt i lady im her speech but, though he was devoted to 
the fa the plam dress of the maid offended his taste; he saw no 
‘ rms m her mild features, and he sunled contempt in answe 
to her words When she thmdly vent de to request admission 
to his home, the beau made a faint attempt to be polite, but his 
m 10n this occasion was greater than lus eallantry, and he laughe 
in her tace Onward went the poor damsel, hurt by her many re 
pulses, and lamenting the perverscness of human t but ne 
\ hopeless; for she thought wu but one heart vielded to her nth 
ence, she could never regret the hour that brought her to the 
friendiv earth With these reflections she approached a dustiller’s 

op, excluming, as she beheld the medley of people within gt 
ntoxicating liquers 

“Surely, when LT tell this man that he is an enemy to his kine 


that he is causing misery to thousands for paltry eam: wh rove 


to him that there is no enpovment m til-gotten wealth, and that fol 
lownu won precepts Is true happiness —surely, the will cast ui 
from his lips, and direct the wretched to my shrine tor st pport and 


Cols, ihon ” 
But the distiller heard her words from a window above, and be 


fore she reached the door it was barred against her 


On the opposite side of the street a church was open, and a bridal 
ceremony was about to take place. The maiden followed the happy 
party, and took her station near the altar; but, even in her own tem- 
ple , she was not recognised She remamed, however, in silence, 
gazing intently upon the downcast face of the fair bride, until she be- 
held a tear trembling in her eye, and she knew that her heart was 
softened. In an instant she was at her side, and the damsel was 
full of joy. for she felt herself enfolded in a warm embrace, and she 


was happy, for she had now found one to love her. But the cere- 


mony was concluded, and the crowd of guests advancing to offer 
their congratulations, separated the gentle girl from her new friend, 


but she followed her as she 


left the church, and pressed her way to 
The 


and the lady turning, said hurriedly, as 


the coach yust as the husband was handing in his voung wife 


maiden twitched her sleeve, 


she pulled it from her shght grasp— 





* You see I'm engaged at present, but should you happen to be in 


town next winter, I shall be glad to see you"—and springing into 


the coach she gavly kissed her hand, and was out of sight in a mo- 


ment. Deeply did Religion sigh as she continued her weary route, 


but she was persevering ina good cause, and she would not willingly 


deliver man to his own mistaken views. Many were the mansions 


visited by the tender-hearted damsel, and many the offers of bliss 





she tendered, bute ess Or scorn was her only answer. The mer- 


chant refused her credit, and called her an impostor. The physi- 
cian withheld the yall from the mouth of his patient to listen to her 
words, but on hearing them immediately shrugged his shoulders and 
remarking that he 
ve she 


shook his head, pitied lus fellow-creatures, but 


really he 


demoed adm 


must | called at the house of the lawver, but was 


trance, and she heard him tell his servant that he was 


never at home to * that woman.” ‘The politician received her with 


politeness, for he rudent man, and careful to offend no one 


when she talked of sincerity and plain dealing, he hemmed, and 


Was 4] ; 
but 


took snuti—and observed that he entertamed a great respect for 
her, but that he was convinced tus party could not adopt her senti- 
ments—it would ruin them—and that he must stick to his party, 


right or wrong. When she addressed the young they bade her wait 
till they were old, and promised solemnly to hear her then. The 
eeved begged she would call agam * to-morrow,” and ali found ex- 


cuses to shun her 


! | ! ‘ ‘ ” ! } 
. | Will make a iast efiort, she er ed, almost in de spair, as she saw 


‘ ‘ ! . 
aise 


the spare figure of one o 





her own presbyterian iples entering 





repulsed. ‘This shall be my 


door ** from this house | shall not de 


residence, and my counsels shall guide its mmnate. If he be remiss 


in his duty, my words shall strengthen him; if he be severe, my 
mildness shall soften him; IT will dwell with him'” She entered the 
door, and glided into the study of the holy man. Gladly he wel- 





comed her to his home, and | her that she would live beneath 


his roof! The maiden was light of heart, and her smiles were full of 
gladness, till in an unhappy hour her eye discerned a written paper 
on which her votary had been engaged She saw at a glance that 








it was a letter fraught with bitterness and hate agamst his catholick 
brethren The mand looked rave, and bad him burn the pe r. 
She spoke of love to his ne bour, and peace and good will to all 
mankind ; whereupon the brow of her hearer grew dark, and in a 
voice of thunder he told her she was not orthodox, and pushed her 
from his door 

The maid eave a last sich to earth and flew bac k to her mother 
m ven Virtre listened imate tiv to her daughter's sad ad- 
ventures, but clasped h fondly in her arms, grateful for her safe 
return 

Relicion, however, has not entirely deserted mankind She 
sometimes visits ther for she cherts sno enmity; put is al- 
ways preceded by her mother, Virtue, who guards her child, and 
makes her path easv before her MARY STUART 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 











LAW OF THE ROAD. 
‘The law of ther a 
In 
I int t ‘ ‘ s » right, 
It vou t lie tyou" ew 
George Colman the younger 
CeENTLEMEN—Somewhat aft the above manner rhvmes_ the 
I h dramatist, and I presume the fact verifies the jingle But 
wilt thou. most complacent of ¢ rs, oblige me by mditing an ar- 
ticle upon the subject of the law of t roads Phe gudtation m 
structs us, that the | law dtrects that « vers of carriages sha 
pass each other ont bert the law of this country, as far as is 
known to me, directs the reverse. Please inform us why the English 
lawgtvers adopted a course w snot been conformed to im this 
country, and 1 "ow ounmes cev on the American laws 
ean be pustifies Hac ‘ ent or ¢ ee a nee intl 1dop 
tion of either and ve the croo ess to cive some reasons why the 
right is not the wr and whiy l is not the PROPER COURSE 
{We immagine that the old custom of keepmg to the left in driving 
s most conse tto re . V es shed in Eng- 
na from its obvious cons ' ‘ sit leaves the nght and stronger 
and at hbherty to © rems so comtmandingly, as to prevent 
re Ossi itv of « l mexee thi xpernenced Jehus, wi i- 
low the exar } ort ‘ t prototype Another reason 18 
2 art i, Wacouers ad crivers ¢ dravs, ete , arc prolubited 
w law from 1 on the shafts of their velucles, and always take 
e left; if they keep to the #icht they would be in the middle of 
the road, and would t by incur much danger, which 1s avo:ded 
by the observance of the rule in quesizon.—krps. N.Y. MIR.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


BERENGER'’'S * HELPS AND HINTS.” 


In a late number, we gave some admirable extracts from a soldier's 
book, to wit, Captain Kincaid’s ** Random Shots from a Rifleman ;” 
we now present our readers with a few more racy and piquant ex- 
cerpts from another book by another soldier, which, althor gh ona 
Thiore 


diferent topick, are equally amusing, and may, perchance, be 


useful. The title of the work ts * Helps and Hints how to Protect 
Life and Prope rty,” by Lieutenant-Colonel, the Baron de Berenger, 
a Prussian nobleman, im the British service. It consists of a senes 
of letters to the author's son, and is a kind of manual for voung me 
touching upon everything in a tone and manner q unique 








Field-sports, duelling, pistol and mfle-shooting, drivir 

modes of self-detence, the chore and management of horses and 
sporting-dous, are the st ij le, / sce f rage belt, and a sing if 
mie lange the gallant colonel has } rovided for the edification of his 
son, and other young gentlemen t to launch their t ister 
barks upen the ocean of lite Beside sporting advices, and « ons 
against land-pirates of every description, there manv capital, 





humorous and characteristick anecdotes: much of sort of know 
ledge ot fe, and the res Its of experience wii a shrewd 
vould be sure to collect mm his intercourse with the various classes 
of society His counsel is always sens e, right-hearted and nm 
minded. The followmg piece of advice is estimable, and if ob- 


served by gay young men, coming, as it does, rom one who knows 


save them from muchot the miserv and anx- 


the world weil, would 


ety usually resulting from an myudieious delet on the world’s theatre 






























“Live within your income Shun credit, as you would the fas« 
tions of a poisonous rept le Order only what you can pay to 
mediatel We shall proceed to show of what metal this book is 
composed, by selecting some promiment features 
HORSES, THEIR TEMPERS AND MANNERS 

What has sécured to the dog the reputation of bemg more ‘ 
tionate, more intellivent, and more faithtul than the horse It is 
that the amimble bias is not ¢ Vater Ww sre \ i { a 
In the temper of the Orne Keven Ox site will ¢ ito 
a familiar and encouraging intercourse, nay, Conversaty 1 8 
dog. Not so with the poor horse Except when bemy cleaned or 
fed, it stands for hours unnoticed, im dull solitude; at least, so far 
as man is concerned Oniv familiarize wit ih, GS Mite 
as you do the dog; and lus best end rs val « ‘ 
atlection, imtell ( fidelity, w soon hevone 
doubt: but th ot be eflected spec \ ess you ct ene 
with your pup! he is yet a toa theretore, do not « 8 
cess, thorgh a horse which all his lite s been treated e eF 
mon way shor id appear doublttiul of your mntention, or as if sur ‘ 
at vour tondlings. You must have observed, that all our horse = 
own horses at the Stadium,) although purchased at a mature a 
eagerly expect my entering their stalls—whenever they hear my 
veice m the stable, looking mmatient, ne ve to mv call, and « 
tinuing restless, till noticed by me nd ft Tam « d \ 
hefore I have gone my rounds to eae it those that I ve lew 
obliged to nevilect, display py tinent i even et Nav 
that som the stalhon. u the ‘ show little airs of resent 
ment, for having been s ed, the nex e lat t toc “8 
him. A good horseman should have a quick eve for everyt w that 
be longs to his horse l « observation of a horse s counter ae 
pecially, 0 t to be particularly attended to, and it is not sutl 
cently prac ed \i ilte on >this w il save vou trom 
bites and kicks; the u ol esther ben Iwavs vis 
ble ima re nthe ft res oleven a strange lors« 
I man that ntenane store expression ove 
that of a do und that is saying muc ! mean w ou and 
vour horse have become timately ae ed with each othe the 
you will see y I ses lace s ind the eve | 

DUELLIN 

The letter on d ng is tew sho he: but. af men w 
enyare 1 Sin = va sens v 0 ‘ ‘ 
tendered for t ‘ ct ot ‘ of honour extn , 
seconds If see . ‘ Sav ‘ 
ling as the : \ bloods ( 
ae B ‘ ves oN ‘ s tor que the co ‘ i s 
teri secon von is out onour ind , ” 
of the | es stl Im suc cast ec ren tv 

Ca st t tha ve prealis to = se 
fa vo \ t : ‘ ites Vy one t sts 
1 bey ‘ ' ‘ ‘ vha ils 
are to ¢ ) ‘ on \ 
him to s co F % 
vou may fine =| \ 0 . ‘ ea 
I ‘ sno ‘ 
prom ‘ ‘ - . . t ’ 
t r secon = 4 ‘ 

KPOCKETS, AND I NA . ‘ s 

* Neve = ’ ‘ t ‘ 
vo OCKEtS li vo : ‘ 
Ss. a weak-? ‘ : t ) 
fully.” Let 
“ ; 1 ? ‘ 
! i 
‘ re 
ve a ‘ o ' 
s) ‘ 4) y Ss i 
I ded to ane ov 
I 1° Ut we Iw ‘ didly te 
it may save ) s \V »vOo face, s = we 
eho i Sik stOcKINGS On ar ‘ 
‘ ,sucn sircets, v make sure of having me 
vou witha Nev ‘ our watch to Ist\ 
rer bet nt t \ ss, eavs luc benevolent bit 
“conti yur Wak aul N ibile 


Never suffer any man to come in close contact with vou, whether 
he be walking before or behind; if he hang on your steps, cross 
over—and if he do the same, outwalk him if vou can 
his ste p too close on vou, face about, and make a sudden 
if to 
toward you, thus to make him pass you ; 
anv flurry or mer . not 


If vou hear 
halt, * as 
examine something, vet looking at him firmly as he comes on 
but doing all this without 
tot 


screwed his 


ace.” If} 


e, he wall probably wish you good-night, and pass on 


e has courage 


sticks Thy 














Be im no haste to follow hun—but st into the first publeck, a 
take a cheerer But,” continues the bold baron, * if a fellow on the 
highway hangs down his head as if to baulk your secrutimy, a = 
contmues about you, prepare yourself instantly to make the most des 
perate resistance for he not only has determined on attacking \ 
but he will conclude his robbery with maltreatment—jx« laps as 
as symptoms of [ite appear, for fear vou sho swear to his sol 
It is often, therefore, a point not merely of delicacy, but of dittic \ 
and dang . to 100K a fellow on the highway ithe luce on « 
cloudy or clear night If vou do not, vou cannot tell w 
intends to murde you or not, and if ve 1 do, he ws sure ton 
vou if he can; for he cannot fail to re rk that vo st 
his plz, that you may with a sate conscience swear to his s 
the Old Bailey W heretore the considerate iron COUTSe any 
timid oF leebie persen to retrain trom scrutinizing t ‘ ot 
robbers 

Ou an emergency, the sania = alana 


rer tye \ ever { ‘ 1 s vé 
t the stu ‘ ol tis swiththe flat ot a sabre t ‘ \ 
ot whether to ” ery ct I we were est oa 
Oniv in extrem s We “ope But we doll our nets 
’ ind ertuliy SHOW ft . t 
f il s ¥ ‘ It ! yee a 
serve as as dito \ } siol a ‘ oO 
ta ne « ‘ ow vo COCK saleiy ‘ ‘ ‘ ame 
shoot a robber, ether thro ‘ { t ‘ 
' ] to lita va © weap Vv mere ¢ 
NER ITN ’ thi ' « mad sie \ s 
d vt ‘ tolas A ! ‘ . 
} atinet — ent. 1 vey neue 
s nbreila Was, W sere att . ‘ ‘ 
f ‘ ae six. but w 
nade at guess, | 1s ‘ ot set ' ead 
1 brerfe he « d recove {. \ 
nie tely to ae \ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
second hy ) t ( i s of 
vel enton i 
LU mlore is re s ¥ car nwetw t s 
n d, if eve Vary So per : ‘ st plan is to \ 
umbretla the ve 0 ke We s ik of « 
wet ‘ } Ao y-two ‘ mt ‘ ‘ 
to treat t nw they ‘ ‘ 
thoe is ‘ | t Doos ‘ 
stick ove ri ous, O se ore Phe 
‘ owe ‘ s ‘ i ‘ ,eyr ‘ t , 
distres veh toa t I ‘ s ‘ ‘ 
‘ he omission oO ‘ ota ’ ‘ 
~ Os yw to ae ‘ ' 
oO Own spect liv can se 6 
‘ tely s ‘ \ ‘ 
s t there by | i s We 
ead 1 nwihereve ve i ‘ ‘ vo t “ ‘ 
try iw SA ‘ { ‘ n ” ‘ s j 
vieed your s 4 s cllorts at « ‘ 
Bulls. cows ‘ i , . ‘ \ ew 6 
n is A ws desperat \ ‘ eve 
or . the ’ ‘ | ‘ ‘ ‘ 
tip of t } . . . ; . 
ty ot a leve - thet ‘ 
TT a o so j ‘ t ve F ' exis 
ss oOVveErE ew loom ‘ ‘ ‘ _ 
“ ‘ 4 ' s ‘\ ‘ ‘ ’ ~~“ 
hat ! eve } ‘ riy res ine ‘ ‘ 
fliorht Ntil arrest ‘ ‘ ’ ' ‘ ! 
mnaoyro a.w t = ‘ ‘ vert ‘ 
‘ " ‘ 
“ ree ' 
‘ The s n _ ~ 
ay trom 1 ! 
e the w Lb < 
‘ ‘ ut | 
nore, to seranille - | \ 
‘ ‘ ‘ ! . 
set « | 
j | 
‘ t ‘ 
’ . 5 
st | 
i 
“ ! 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
) st pot « ‘ | “4 
~ 
] ' 
swers st os ‘ 
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a Se cAI SE PS SECRET SE = RE oo 
sani Fre Sr, : Z eps ? 3 : 

. nd yet a keen observer might espy though evidently only intended as rers de societé, are richly worth 

NOTICES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS } ae eas : . ‘ Fn Silas : 5 : . 
Dy ” . 1] Strange passions lurking in her deep black eye, their introduction in thie volume. In the “ Lines written on leaving 
=z Sos — <== || And in the lines of her fine lip, a soul " on be 
‘S POEMS 1} That in its every feeling spurned control New-Rochelle” he has caught the very spirit and essence of Moore's 
DRAKE?’S — 1] They pass unnoted—who will stop to trace sweetest sentiment. We cannot resist quoting it—if the word 


Ir generally happens that posthumous publications do not realize ; 
the expectations derived from the previous fame of the writer, and 
that they are decidedly inferiour to the works published during his 
lifetime, which he has introduced himself to the world, and on which 
he is willing to stake his literary reputation. It is not to be supposed 
that the first rude draught can be equal to the finished and per- 
fect imbodying of the poet's conception, or that the thoughts flung 
together in the manner of notes, memorandums, or materials for fu- 
ture elaboration, can be perused with the same satisfaction that 
would be excited by the performance in its matured state, with the 
benetit of the author's corrections and supervision, enriched with all 
the illustrations of thought, end enhanced by the nch colouring of 
style by which asperities of diction are smoothed, involved periods 
cleared of their incumbrances, and the subject like the style irradiated 
with all the light and brilbaney that industrious polish and patient 
thought can bestow upon it. A literary performance in its first rude 
draught can be assimilated to a pretty pebble that) may be picked up 
in a rough and unpolished state ; long-continued mental toil and the 
operation of thought will evolve the former into beauty, distinctness 
and coherence, as constant turning and rolling it over and over in the 
mouth will remove all the roughnesses of the latter, and make a 
smooth and rounded surface of a shapeless and unequal stone. This | 
process is necessarily lost to posthumous works, and in examining 
their merits it should never be forgotten that they have been deprived 
of their author's fostering care, that they are probably the mere rough 
cast of his imagination, and only noted down to prevent the fleeting 
colours of fancy from utterly fading away From the publication 
of the posthumous works of Bolingbroke to the recent appearance of 
Shelley's post ofitum remains, disappointment has always been felt, 
and the imdisecreet zeal of frends been blamed, and with much 
reason. In the case of Shelley, however, tt must be admitted, that 
some of his shorter poems, published after his untunely decease, 
were equal, if not superiour to those that saw the light in his life- 
time ; and this may be aecounted for by the fact, that Shelley's poems 
were almost improvisations, that they were all struck off without appa- 
rent eflort, and that lis remains would most probably have been ts- 
sued by him, had he survived, in the same manner in which they were 
edited by his accomplished widow Like Shelley, the amiable author 
of the poems under consideration perished im the flower of his age, 
and in the full foree of hus beautiful faney—lke Shelley, he has pro- 
duced nothing of any great length, although his smaller pieces are 
all characterized by el vance of thought, vigour, and force of « \pres- 
sion, and a musick of rhythm not to be surpassed by any Enylish or 
American writer 

This is the first time that the separate poems of the late Dr. Drake 
have been brought before the publick ina colleeted form. ‘The pieces, 
satirical and occasional, which he wrote m conjunetion with Mr 
Halleck, under the ttle of * The Croakers,” 


are putation not inferiour to any 


established for the 
gifted pair, the “ Areades ambo ;” 


preceding native satirists, while everv now and thena poetic al cCOmpo- 


sition appeared in the fugitive columns of a publick journal, showing 
the power of the author, and indieating what might be expeeted from 
more careful and prolonged efforts. These pieces, however, although 
consigned to the perishable columns of a newspaper, remained en- 
shrined in the memory of every reader of taste and genius ; lke 
“The taint, exquisite musick of a dream,” 

the remembrance of something delightful plaved around the faney, 
although the exact melody, the true air, was not perfectly lnpressed 


t 





upon their hearts Tiny rlect coples, perversions of the sense, e- 
less omissions, and in some instances mjurious additions, were su 
peradded, until at length it became meumbent upon the friends of 


the departed poet to rescue his poenis and his memory trom t! 


‘ 
wrong that both were incurring. The frequent republication of de 


Many 


owner of each 


tached passages of the * Culprit Fay,” was a proof of this duty 
copies wert known to be in existence, and the 
ded that the 


claimed his own as the most genuime, while some pret 


author's own corrections had been mparted to them. — Allof these, as 

they successfully saw the hght in England, Boston and this eity, 

were decidedly imperfect, although very beautiful; and the thought 

arose how splendid must be the relick in its orginal state, when thus 

mutilated and obscured u glowed so divinely 
1 


s daughter determined to do Justice to her 


lmpre ssed by these 
considerations, the poet’ 
father’s poetical fame, to publish his inedited poems in the state left 
by him, and to vindicate and restore the purity of the text of those 
that had already been before the world 


Phese are appropriately de- 


dicated to * Fitazgreene Halleck, her father’s fmend,”” and consist of 
the * Culprit Pay,” * Leon,” and many other pleces of unequal merit ; 
of ali of which we will endeavour to convey some idea to our readers 

As we have already published the “Culprit Fav” m the Mirror, 
it will be unnecessary to pause to pomt out tts beauties, which are 
equal in number to the lines of which it ts composed. The sylph 
machinery ef the poem was a beautiful imbodying of sparitualized 
essences, and the fairy mythology of the Hudson Highlands ean new 
claim a position in fable with the fanciful legends of the domestick and 
peculiar fictions ef any country. This piece is familiar to every per- 
son of taste, and we theretore pass If without farther comment 

* Leon” ts a fragment, written in the heroick couplet, with acon- 
siderable portion of the vigorous and rapid flow infused mto that 
measure by the Byromek structure. It is occupied with the portrait- 
ure of the pangs of jealousy in the bosom of a strong-minded and 
unpassioned women. After a tine deseription of scenery, and the 
person of the herome, the author bursts out into the following strain, 


which strongly reminds us of * The Corsair” and its noble author: 


A sullying spot on beauty’s sparkling face 

And no one deemed, amid her glances sweet, 

| Hers was a bosom of impetuous heat ; 

A heart too wildly in its joys elate, 

Formed but to madly love, or madly hate 

A spint of strong throbs, and steadfast will ; 
"To doat, detest, to die for, or to kill; 

Which, like the Arab chief, would fiercely dare 
To stab the heart she might no longer share 
And yet so tender, if he loved again, 

Would die to save his breast one moment’s pain 


We were much struck with the image in these four lines— 


Her raven hair hung down in loosen’d tress 
Before her wan cheek's pallid ghastliness ; 
And, through its thick loeks, showed the deadly white, 


Like marble glimpse s of a tom, at might 


And by the personification of Revenge im these six lines, when, in the 
agony of slighted affection, “ the juggling fiend” holds out to her 
the last luxury of a ruined heart with strong passions— 
What had she left?) Revenge ! 
He crushed remorse and wrestled down des; 
Held his red torch to memory’s page, and threw 
A bloody stain on every line she drew ; 
She felt dark pleasure with her phrensy blend, 
And huge’d him to her heart, and call’d him triend 


We consider the following dozen lines as very sweet and very true : 


revenge | was there ; 





if 





Sweet winning words may for a time beauile, 
Professions lull, and oaths deeeive a whale 
But soon the heart, in vague suspicion tost, 
Must feel a void unfilled, a something lost ; 
Something scarce heeded, and unprized ull ¢ : 
Felt while unseen, and, though unnoticed, hnown 
A hidden witchery, a nameless charm, 

‘Too fine for actions and for words too warm ; 





me 






That passing all the worthless forms of art, 
Eludes the sense, and only woos the heart 
ll, by fond affection wove, 


mute, but matchless ¢ loque nee ot love 


ow'd spe 





The extracts above given will afford an idea of what the poem 
would have been, had the writer lived to complete what is here only 
shadowed forth. ‘The piece winds up with some beautiful reminiscen 
ces of the author's own by-gone days and enjovments, and an affecting 
allusion to his congenial pursuits with congenial spirits, reminding 
us strongly of the very best of Leigh Hunt's warm-hearted effusions 
to Shelley 


pictures of Italian and Spanish festas and parties in¢ erratura, and 


The ensuing lines would form a beautiful epigraph to 


is an illustration of some of the scenes of the Decameron, and the 


queen ot Navarre’s stories 


Oh! there were times, when to mv heart there came 
All that the soul can feel, or taney frame ; 
The summer party in the open air, 


When sunny eves and 


ordial hearts were there 











Where lreht came sparkling through the gree nwood eaves, 
Like muirthtul eyes that laugh upon the leaves ; 
Wiere every bush and tree in all the scene, 

In wind-kiss'd wavings shake their wings of green, 
And all the oljeets round about dispense 

Reviving fresliness to the awaken’d sense ; 

The golden corstet of the humble bee, 

The antick kid that frolicks round the lea; 

Or purple lance-thes cireling rewnd the plae 

On their helt shards of green, an airy race 

Or squirrel ghaneing trom the nut-wood s 

An arch wk eve, half pleas’d and halt atra 

Or bird quick darting through the foltage din, 

Or pereh’d and twittering on the tendril slim ; 

Or posed in ether sarling slowly on, 

With | nes that change and glisten m the sun 
Like rambews fading into m and then, 

On the bright cloud renewed and changed again 


The ne xt piece is addressed * Toa Irie nd,” under which tule Mr 
Halleck is designated, and urces him to devote his talents to some 
durable and tangible eflort of nmagination, by which his own and his 


country’s reputation may be increased. It has already appeared in 
the Mirror ; 
Halleck, the appheation stull holds good 


thed * Niaga 


subject and the author The tollowing pieture of the ** Sailor Boy” 


and all we have to say ts, that, with reference to Mr 


is a noble effusion worthy of the 





.” 





The poem ent 


is equal to any thing we have seen on this often-tred theme 





Lo' where the tempest the dark waters sunder 
S| liners the sala bow, recrncess and ori et. 
Warin'd by the heltning and lulled by the thunder, 
Fana’d by the whirlwind and reck’d on the wave; 
Wildly the w r-wind howls round hes low, 
Cold on his bosom the spray showers ta 
Creahs the strained mast at the rush of the Inllow, 
Vs wetul he slumbers re irdiess of a 





The sony, * Ob go to sleep, ny baby dear,” ts not equal to the ether 


contents of the volume ; and 


} 


must [ 


* Oh the tear is in my eve,” 


t 


classed in the same category—but the flagging is redeemed in the next, 
WRITTEN IN A LADY'S ALPOM 


I cried, some spell of art, 


Grant me, 
To turn with all a lover's care, 
That spotless page, my Eva's heart, 


And write my burning wishes ther 


But Love, bw faithless Lara taught, 
How frail is woman's holiest vow, 
Look'd down, while vrace-attempered t wl 


Sate serious on his baby brow 


* Go! blot her album,” cried the sage, 
There none but bards a place may claim; 
But woman's heart's a worthless page, 


Where every tool may write his 4 





Until by time or fate decayed, 
That line and leaf shall never p 

Ali’ whe ean tell how soon shall fice 
The lines of love from woman's he: 





There is ** most excellent musick” in the lines to a lady, on hear- 
ing her sing * Cushlamachree,” 


which, with the preceding, al- 


** Nea”’ had appeared instead of * Mary” we should have thought 
we had been reading the ** Poems and Odes from Bermuda.” 
Whene’er thy wandering footstep bends 
Its pathway to the Hermit tree, 


Among tts cordial band of friends, 
Sweet Mary! wilt thou number me 


, 





Though all too few the hours have rol 
That saw the stranger linger here, 

In memory’s volume let them hold 
One little spot to friendship dear. 


I oft have thought how sweet ‘twould be 
To steal the bird of Eden's art ; 
And leave behind a trace of me 


On every kind and tnendly heart, 


And, like the breeze in fragrance rolled, 
v, 





To gather as i wander 
From every soul of kindred mould, 
Some touch of cordial sy mapathy 
’Tis the best charm im life's dull dream, 
To feel that vet there | 
Brizht eves that look with fond esteem, 


And feeling hearts that hold me dear 


ver here 





The piece entitled * Hope” is a fine pendant, although a contrast 
to Goldsmith's little ode to ** Memory.” Knowles has an apostrophe 
to the same cheering influence in his poem, * The Smuggler,” and 
we recommend our readers to compare them 

“ Tuscara™ is an ode, and a very fine burst of lyrical poetry. In 
three lines we have * Niagara” struck otf to the truth: 

Its torrent-cry, 
When o'er the brink the tide is driven, 
As if the wast and sheeted sky 
In thunder fell from heaven ; 
and this poetick dream of youthful scenes and early joys, withered 
in reality, but green in memory 
Were I but there, the daylight fled, 
With that smooth air, the stream, the sky, 
And lying on that minstre 
Of nature’s own embron 


W it ! 





i 





lery 


those long teartul willows o’er me, 








at Weeping fount, that solemn | 

With scenes of sighing tales before me m 
And one er 

How mourntully the strain would rise 
Of that true maid, whose fate can yet 


nmaiden grave in sight 


Draw rainy tears from stubborn eyes ; 
From lids that ne’er before were wet 
She hes not here, but that green vrave 


Is sacred from the plough—and tlowers, 


Snow-drops, and vallew-lillies wave 


Amid the grass ; and other showers 
Than those of heaven have fallen there. 


* * *. * . * 


We are almost tempted to quote the lines * To ——,” in page 


seventy-one—they are a touching specimen of that order called 
Euthanasia 


* Day gradual fades in evening vray.” 


is exceedingly pretty both 
in its deseription and moral—we then come to a parallel between 


: manger 
* Eva and a myrtle,” which we quote 


TORVA 

A lhe m upon a \ fe 

From dewy evening's rest sky. 
"Twas like the ince | lowe so we 

Dear Eva, from thy moo teye. 
[ looked are {the sume ec, 

mn every tree ts lustre « ‘ 
For all had felt that look of love 

The silly myrtle deemed its own 
Eva! behold thine imave there 

As fatr. as false they it es fall: 
But 1 t vant j 
mf Whe We ess smile Would share 


The conceit in the last quatrain is borrowed from Moore, or is at 








all events analagous to a fancy of his in one of his productions under 
the s elot Li Our lady readers will perceive its moral, 
and it will not pass unregarded by them. For their especial benetit 
we have appropriated it. The next is— 


TO A LADY WITH A WITHERED VIOLET 
1 fate upon this fad flower 


pp gerires taie thi 





Its odour'’d breath 


Its sweets 





And thus although thy warbled strains 
No longer wildly ti 

The memory of the song remains, 
Its soul is with me st 


} 


We quote this, in order to point out the similarity of idea between 


it and a noble strain of Shellev’s, which evervybedy will at once 
recognize 
finest in the col- 


We know the 


From the poem entitled * Bronx,” perhaps the 
lection, we transcribe the three conclud 


Ipate dimt 





ig stanzas 
spot well, and have often part @ sensations by which the 
poct’s strain was inspired—this one poem alone is worth the cost of 


the volume 





The breeze fresh spr 2 from the lips of morn, 

kK ss the leuves, amd s so to lose ‘em, 
T winding of the merry locust’s horn, 

The clad spring gushing from t rock's bare hosom 
Sweet sights, sweet sou all sichts, all sounds excelling, 





ts dwellin 





Ol! “twas a ravishing spot formed for ¢ 


poe 


And did I leave thy loveliness, to stand 

Acai in the dull world of earthly blindness 
Pained with the pressure of unfriendly hand, 
agued Withiey kindness 
Lett I for this thy shades, where none intrude, 
To prison Wandering thouzht and mar sweet solitude 


Sick of smooth kk ? 





? 


Yet I will look upen thy face again, 
My own romantick Bronx, aud it will be 
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A face more pleasant than the face of men. 
Thy waves are old companions, I shall see 
A well-remembered form in each old tree, 
And hear a voice long loved in thy wild minstrelsy. 





. 


“ Tis not the beam of her bright blue eves,” is tender, sweet, 
and touching, and will hereafter, we have no doubt, enrich many a 
fair lady's album. 

“ To Sarah,” 


It 


was evidently addressed by the author to his esti- 


mable wife is a perfect gem, as all our marred readers will 


acknowledge 
TO SARAH. 
One happy year has fled, Sall, 
Since you were all my own, 
The leaves have felt the autumn blight, 
The wintry storm has blown 





would repay the trouble, and present a sum as startling as it would 
be discreditable to human nature. It would not impossibly be disco- 
vered that a number, two or three times exceeding the present popu- 
lation of the globe, had fallen by human crueltv, and that if even a 
small portion of the slaughter, which has been protracted through the 
series of past centuries, were equalled in one vear, each habitant of 
this reeking planet would be immolated, and the race become extinct 
dered more ditticult 


by its own hands. Our task of credulity is ren 


by the addition that this stupendous system of death, by which the 


world is transformed 


into a single altar for human sacritice, has been 
caused by a few mdividuals for their personal luxury and agyrandize- 
iment 


It is unusual to find anv continued confidence existing between 


j Ld hl different countries, but the most bitter enmity ts perpetuated from 
eded not the cold blast, t 
Nor the winter's lev air: generation to generation. What tierce nvalry has marked the proxi 


For we found our climate in the heart, 
And it was summer there 


3.8 
, Sali, 








Skies ure pure in hue ; 

But clouds will sometimes sadden them, 
And dim their lovely blue ; 

And Is may come to us, Sall, 

t sure they will not stay; 


clout 









































from age to age, like two strong gladiators ' 
vals to their conflicts, and apparently to their animosity 
calms were transitory as they were 
ened age althe rh the me 


to France, and 





mity of France and England! How they have struggled together 
woh inter 
But 
msidious. Even im this enhaht 


} 


aCe 


There have t 


these 





wrch of England has 
} 


the ludicrous absurdity of a umion is sufficiently ap 


























For there’s a spell in kindred hearts parent, vet an hereditary distrust has descended to the people, and 
To chase their gloom uway thev neither lke nor understand each other Your true London 
a eickanetn and in eon thinks a Frenchman the most ridiculous creature m the world—a 
Thine eyes were on me still, mereurial, dancing, withered person, who lives on bull!-frogs an 
_— there was comfort 3 ean glanee snutt, and calls hat ¢ ha peau swhuilt the Parisian, Who sees more of the 
PRs perce cag - coer ae ther, nevertheless regards hum with a shrug and a side-look, and re 
Pd seek my bed of pam, hynously believes that he has tied a halter round his wife's nec 
. 1 spo rage omy ee er sold her in Smuithtield market, before he started for the co t 
vs naecipa aceti sie What a standing theme for hbels is vour Lnshma Mi 1 mal 
"Whe desde sed eae, cious portraiture John Bull dra Scotchman ! What a me 
And sweet the musick of the step ciless hkeness he gets of vy ind vo Russian ' How 
Ti at meets mv it the door tere V he exaggerates their pec hartties 0 positive ec itricitic 
While [ have thy kind lips, my Sall, the hght literature and drama What a corpulent sid. and homely 
To smile away them all malitis! Whata length of pipe! What at kness of scull' Ay 
The collection concludes with the celebrated patnotick lyrick to Irishman is always scratching his head and mak ‘ e \ 
“ The American Flag,” a poem that, perhaps, has been more exten- Frenchman is executing a prrow und g his lders 
sively and enthusiastically read than any other that this country has) with a twist of the face and a lilt of the eve via Germa 
produced. The last four lines of this Tyrtwan ode were added by ts smoking in all es and hours, in bed, « ‘ nder the 
Halleck vallows. These all likenesses ot of 1 of wd , 
There are various faults and inaccuracies in this volume, as must classes generated in the nation, and then they are « res 
mevitably happen in all posthumous publications, where the editors Phe Americans, at this pertod, are per . t es cts 
are not at liberty to add or retrench, and where the correcting hand of this ro and humere derision of ] ve do 
of their author no lonver s iperintends his ollspring It is due to like it in the leas Sensiliveness is a e comp of « cha 
Dr. Drake's memory to mention, that these pocms were never m- racter. We are as squeamish as a yo officer at s first duel 
tended for publication in their present state, and that their appear- John Bull is a hearty lover of vulgar f rT ‘ ts him 
ance now Is only wrung from his family by the importunity of fmends, more than the 1 produced by hus « ture Ih : oars 
and the injury to his poetical reputation arising from the interpola- | ll hus re sides shake woeleve ‘ ‘ T s 
tions and mutilations of his works by the want of taste or careless- (let me present my count en with Lilie ‘ 
ness of those who inserted them in various prints. For these rea- t perceives the violent d sim tt Vs us, ¥ 
sous the candid reader will pass lightly over their blemushes, and may r the staunch ol wart Bure Simaplreat 
dwell more upon their beauties—the former would have been re- | Whconseious, strat i city, is another co eno 
moved, and the latter enhanced, had their author survived racteristick of Amerteans, and othe V thes us 4 0 
We hope the publisher has prepare da large edition of this ex julsite rous mirth of Jo whe the bottom ot ‘ t % 
collection of poems. Nothing of superiour value has ever yet been @ secret resentment and envy to gratits econ ord with 
given to the American reader, and the extracts we have made, will, hed gravi lavs the Up oth th the omdo 
we apprehe nd, induce every one to possess himself of the volume, « ft thuml ke a lawver 1 the act of " nent, and of = t 
as, however attractive the fragments mav be with which this notice Teason, and explam, and disprove ; and when lis sturdy a ‘ i 
is adorned, still they are but a small portion of those which teem in OY Uils plece of national sunpheity be has acKknow ‘ s 
the book These are but casual ¢ limpse s of the treasures, and Only elapties his fagon and roars the bore stre ‘ 
however ple ased a person may be witha shred of rich ti pestry oF iis to history and heaven against t tire it ‘ 
yewelled cloth of gold, it is decidedly better to have the entire Ss with all the ele ce ot declan ( Lb ) 
piece, of which the other is but a mere ste gment, and perhaps less Bull, thou art a ro i to ae with ah 1 t 
valuable than What ts behind Knowest it, no more conscience than a 
The amiable and lamented author has been so often made the Of one fact as a people we se It i 
subject of ne Wspaper remark, and so many particulars respect hun On earth abuse, siander, Gerice and ( i ' 
have appeared in these vehicles of intelligence, that any thn we! t long cul steal ANIMOSITY a s ‘ tt 
m that way would appear unnecessary, if not obtrusive co ‘ suse We are s t ! v 
It is highly complimentary to the valbilitv. and perso 1 cha t ' en it r ItICKSs Hat des 
racters of Halleck and Drake. that those who were most sharply sa- [tot dis ce I sie 1 br ‘ 
tinzed bv them, and against Whom their quick, thick, ind heavy @ spent 1 me re t lows, t | ir l 
discharges of wit and no we durected, have alwavs been mos But they tw each o lI k \ 
warmly attached to them as individuals, and the loudest and most |] l exa sp lispleas | 
siastick Im pre ew worth ( } ‘ UXETCISES i ™ 
s publicatio 1 is nt mourabie to the amented poet and to ms of t i- ou “s tt e% 
the poet's daughte rw sre ed this | str te to her ta ah pens sehen I nig 4 - 
ther’s memory; the portrait isa wood like ss, the v ette by Mro oP" t Ve ” ' ‘ . te w 
Wier is beautiful and a mriate, and thi dsome manne hn the bitte -" we Ss “ ‘ | 
which the blis Mr bD 5 s executed his part of t , =. , sie . \ 
undertaking is cre © to his taste and ‘ It isav le || SHOW SO st vy and magnitice the ¢ I 
ws! taunted as the Vy ‘ y ’ 
specimen Of Ornane | erature In ar i 
nie re ot oZZa, W s ‘ 
— . m er made a movement of re © « P 
ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. ( yzzi shouted. “4 porcs sca é 
‘ I tatred of nations 1 vite rise ’ ist ‘ 1 
NATIONAL HATREDS, of individuals, for being often t 
BY THEODORE s. FAY esion Wo ‘ etray @ man a “ 
Io \ ’ ero pursuing his career, as t ‘ ) 
Nations gener ‘ ther. Temporary alliances are { ed ea ts into his bosom a « disregard of « 2 
from Otives of mut i te st, did peace mav const ‘ V su psist por ling to e vast and dark schemes of c« ‘ ‘ 4 
between them, but rarely triendslup. Looking upon the world du- | which employ his imagination. He seems t \ 
rng past ages, It appears an arena occupied by the strug- own share of evil passion. but with the conde , ‘ r 
gies of fierce beasts, restrained bv few intluences but vsical fore millions Weak, puny, Insignineant insect as he is fw re, te 
Ii hv estimate has en already made of the n imber of human be- now moves with the powers of as pe vor dec ! — ‘ ‘ ' 
lugs sacriliced by each other since the fatal exampl of Cam, 1 or a smile consigns whole nations to des r and In the war 





between the Emperour Charles the fifth and the Alyerine Corsair 
Barbarossa, the latter proposed to massacre ten thousand Christian 
captives for fear of their rising during his absence. The measure was 
He ck parte d, 


presents him as cursing the foolsh uresolution which spared their 


negatived and the slaves arose; and the historian re- 


lives 


Ihe wars of the celebrated Haroun al Rashid, against the Romans, 


rhth century, aflord a specimen of this national hatred. Nice- 


inthe e1 


phorus, the Byzantine emperour, desirous of obliterating an annual 
tribute, unposed on the empire by the Saracens, addressed to the 
calit an emstic, demanding that the followers of the prophet should 


restore the truits of their injustice, or “abide the deternmation of 
the sword.” “The ambassadors, who delivered the unperial message, 
cast a bundle of swords at the foot of the throne, m teken of deti- 
anes but the call drawing his cimeter, cut asunder the we jpohs 
without turmog the edge of hus bladk then cretated what has been 
well termed “an epistle of tremendous brevity” “In the name of 
the most mereiful God, Haroun al Rashid, commander of the ¢ uthful, 
to Nicephorus, the Roman Dog. 1] have read thy letter, O thou son 








of an unbebeving mother Thou s i ot hear, thou shalt behold 
mv reply 
‘ rh ’ . 
ORIGINAL LITERARY PORTRAITS 
SIK WALTER SCOT 
* In the se Of the manitoid productions w eby the creative 
owers Olt re bocame \ ‘ MAN Wiis Une first « * that she 
‘ with Gs So spake Cro 0 ‘ nent of in 
al ‘ ‘ “ ! ‘ \ “o that seer 
est, Was sw ‘ tot li ‘ ) 
| ‘ R 
‘ 
i > ‘ 
liw ‘ 
And if we look back ever the story of the to we shall per. 
eve that t \ ous esol vi lululever to evolve 
sone ‘ s who should be the s hoe witness of her com 
mumon with Derty er sentative to ot cir conpunet 
. Int in wol I whit ‘ ts and 
‘ ’ ‘ ‘ t Wwe ‘ i * ss ive aeale ermeed s 
iva. t ‘ ‘ ‘ t ‘ fate 1 thn ‘ i rau 
ow un il I ‘ mole | 
‘ . ‘ {, road when 
| \ ’ cle ¢ iw bow, 
vi om ‘ v, te ‘ . ny over all 
‘ ‘ col i Such ’ t thew 
‘ ‘ sere Dante, S ASreeure iv " 
un \ \\ “ ’ ‘ 
‘ at sf Ss = 1 the 
‘ s " IS vo 
‘ R \k ' ! oO and 
Beatties " i \ expect Scott 
i 
' 
| \" va ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 fresh 
‘ om bike the 
‘ ‘ ‘ \ ‘ ‘ 
weave ‘ ‘ \ i i om 
\ ‘ 1s 
SN) } | ‘ ‘ to the ep 
" ! ! lu ’ 
’ ‘ ‘ ‘ | thy hum 
\wt ‘ l ‘ vour 
Plato days 
The ‘ tase ciple 
. | 
‘ 
‘ . j 
I 
‘ ‘ lor 
\ 
\r . ‘ 
| 
I ‘ ‘ 
‘ | 
‘ yucky 
| 
‘ { 
‘ ‘ th 
j ‘ me of & 
‘ il ’ ‘ S no 
ver 
‘ 
far 
‘ ‘ m ot 
' Stil tn 
‘ ub 
uo ts OW 
t ‘ 
Let he ‘ wr 
eve nO n er TRU Ile who 
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reads history for facts only, may close the volumes of the author of 
Kenilworth :—he who secks development of character and prin- 
ciples, which is what facts mediately show us, may read Langard, 
"The 


like the pictured restoration of an arehitect 


Scott creates are 


Sir Wilham Gell 


met, in the ruins of Pomper, the remains of the temple of Fortune, 


but he must s/udy Scott scenes that 


and proe¢ eding upon principle, and guided by taste, he shows us the 
edifice as it once stood in the pomp of its power and in the mayesty 
the sacriice once more burning upon Its porch 


What, if 


he mother, at 


of its holiness 


and the prayer of the priest again mounting to heaven 
t 


the warriour never did so make his votive ollering, or 


the same time, present her son? Is not the seene yet true ? 


And let us no more bear the cant of modern religionists complain- 


ing that these novels want a moral To require of Seott that he 


should grait religious imstruction upon the otlspring ot his fanev, 


were searcely less absurd than the conduct of that reformer, who 


paint d the decalogue upon an altar-piece of Salvator 


Rosa 
is ever gilded 


Most of Scott's works are not poetry—but his prose 


always does Apotlo shine W 


terrupted rays upon the earth, but we hail and 


th unin 


by poetick mepiration Not 


worship his beams as 


much, when he lights up the golden clouds t yur days 


All 


opening dawn of thy ete rnal fame farey 


hail! then, mighty poet! all hail 
lon 


loved form! Farewell, all 


and the hi Muses bv 


thee from Ayo llo Sired by old 


honoured spirit! The dest of the Graces 
ed to rt it of 


of Nature 


pirerc ss’ 


hest of the song for 
Vinnie 


Memory was thy nurse, Fancy thy mstruet . Palla ¥ ins 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF NATIVE SCENERY. 
MOUNTAINS, 
to the Notch of the White 


Was 


THE WIth 


Wi 


Mountains, on a damp, unple 


started from Conway, on our wa 


sant mw r The weather 


gloomy enough to disturb the most equable temper under ordinary 


circumstances ; but for those who had wandered hundreds of mules 


from home im search of the pleturesque, the unwelcome accompant 


ments of a drizz! ram, and heavy banks of must that mterrupted 


all prospect, afforded a natural and very excusable source of vexation 


ing look, 


clouds h + low, and presented sueh ste . dowued, lower 


is would hi onvineed tl est ty Weather-wis 


dom, that rain they in spit i i Disappoimt 


ment Was writter ! \ I ul «, anathema 


tizing bad luck, 


hus 


in his seat, resigns 


character with t 


* Tleu! me inuin fat 


ia mens hot 


When we least expected rt, the clouds be« 


fast approaching the zenith, d 
a 


ime brohter. The sun, 


rew around filmi tis me ected drapery, 


darkness wit ! 


writhant but 


Lona thiek, black 


then, like 


numerous colours, 


Now "i 


body of nust, and it shone resplendent 


and illuminated its 


blending gently into each other s rave fe 
as the purest silver; 


a sulle n bev, unwilling to be s¢ dueed unto a sm 
on by the wind, swept through the valley, 
The 


changed each moment, like 


diations very strogvle was su 


the 


mountains, whieh had hitherto tn to show 


broad bases. ‘The heavy fog which | hem in obs 


rolled steadily up their sides, developing ! 


had 
the vast volume ot 


stragglers fi 


radu 


the eve pause and satisty anot 
vapour should unfold 


there were om the m | 


of some retired and sheltered glen, 
These, 


stretelin 


as the heat mere 


vet reached 


sO me tITEs out im a teng, thin 


attenuated that were tt not for ther upward 


seemed mountain rivulets ; and then, on mect 


forming im one mass, and hangime on the | 


a veilover the face of woman, adornit 


the beauty beneath 


There is something pleasing in gradual developmen 


lhehtful to gaze on a tull-blown flower, on a femal 


loveless, or genius m its meridian pride and 


watching the rose, from the delieate teimts of tl 


ing colourmng ot its pe rlection woman, trom t 


ingot youth to the faultiess svaumetry of mat 


its first weak eflorts to its vigorous exertion 
the soul Is ibsorle al int iu { notions ott 
but the beaut 

ing from the same 

and as they rested on the summ 

the thought that soon the whol 


is if loath to leave 


there they hur 
had been rov 
\ cloud on a mount 


earth, uiuiting 


Phe finite, 


jects with strongly marked 


whelm us with ther vast 


and the unagmation wluc! 


detinite limits, whose res 


maistine tess, With its nag 
lugher sublumity to the invisible 
bare peaks, and we telt the charm was | 
With thoughts thus harmonized with the character of the 


scenery 


of the reson we were about to enter, we dashed rapidly along on 


our parrow winding road. Soon the valley sensibly contracted, the 


mountains drew nearer each other, pressing us close to the banks of 
the Saco, and the eye sought m vain for an opening as we stopped 
The Willey house ! 


bosom of solitude had man made himself a habitation, and here had 


before the Willey house Here in the very 


the avalanche crushed him in his flight, and spared his dwelling 
Around us were the records of that night, in the deserted tenement, 
the fractured rocks, the searred brow of the mountain As the eve 


moved from the spot whence the earth had commence d falling, down 
the widening, deepening channel, where 
- * Tallest pines 
Though rooted deep as hi uid sturdies 
Bowed their stiff necks,” 
and mingled in the torrent with the primeval granite which had 
its bed, and then rested on the nar- 


and fr 


there sp 


lain for centuries undisturbed in 


row ravine choked with huge trees ments of rock, and 


then on the solitary, tenantless house, ng trom eve ry tea- 


ture of the landscape, and every association of the scene, an expres- 


tensely oOppressiv As | 


rt 
around me, the 


fi 


sion of drearmess and of desolation u 


along, frequently pausing to ga 


i - - 


struc k my car 


sauntered slowly 


water-fall ] raised my eves, and there, 
down 


musick of a 


upont " i stream came tossing and foaming 


! 


1 basin some stance above, 


a lec 


otten wer as I passed on | fo 


myself almos lines, 


tanee far 


barrier } 


rising 


for the yw road, and 


our lett. On each side, were masses o 


contusion on cach of 
larity mi their str 
time to the pero 

from the bosom ot 


1 the 


cony 


ty power whict ived them 


! 
eliths on either so nearly d r features 


o have been rent Vv som lsion of 1 


irs st 


spreading 


over 


out 


row, or the cloud-« ipped n » bul, as we rested 


the soft ind appeared to be strugeling for 


and the gt | 


»smirit of desolation seemed to have swept over 


itv to have sighed over it, 
passed on 


Wi 
ith 


fine bros y opened, and 


wreath of bea so stran 


1 two ming! rether 


i indications of 


ar in the cultivated fields and glar 


Mountain 


hous 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


Lytracts from American Journals. 
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short with a centidential, h ing, duwneast tale of ** duty to ano 


ther”—* an earlier attachment’’—** some sweet cousin’ —* an affair 
continued even from your school-days.”’ 

In transferring the observations from the Transcript to our columns, 
we avail ourselves of the occasion to remark the propriety and spirit 


with which that clever journal is conducted. In addition to its beng 


a very general “transcript” of all the floating daily intelligence, its 
columns betray the pen of a practised and attentive editor, rendering 


it a lively and weleome companion for the breakfast-table It is said 


to possess an extensive and increasing circulation 
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Extracts from Foreign Journals. 


DESECRATION OF THE GRAVE OF SWIFT. 


Tuere is nothing which is not considered legitimate by the vota- 
ries of science in the pursuit of their darling theories, or in the in- 
vestigation of matters connected with them. Dogs have frequently 
been dissected alive to establish certain disputed points in natural his- 
tory, and the brute of an operator has not only escaped with a whole 
skin, but has received the thanks of learned bodi s. and had honour- 
able mention made of his name and discoveries in their records 
There is no atrecity however dark that has not been pardoned to the 
enthusiast when commitied to aid the development of the arts, 
from the miscreant of a pamter who murdered a man to portray 
correctly the muscular convulsions of his lunbs, to the petty monster 


who perpetrates cru lties upon cats and dogs to verily « lectrical or 





other axioms It is only from the previ 
we can account tor the recent profanation ot the tombs of Swift and 
Stella in St. Patrick's cathedral, Dublin, by some of the phrenologi- 


‘ 


cal wiseacres who attended the great meet savans of 


ently Wi 





Europe convened at the * British Association,” 
copy the account from the London Au 





* PHRENOLOGICAL MEETING 








* This meeting was numerously attcuded, by ladies as we!l as the other sex, 
Dr. Harrison, we beheve, in the chair. The sculls of Switt and Stella we 
on the table t ® were also a bust of the torme and an engrave 
trait or two, vtat i not ex sre ince ctwoon t shu 
and the works of art w 1 were ha idown as representing the in 
dual. In the latter the f s wer val, it { ‘ high ithe f 
mer the forehead was extremely low and de ssed, ismuch as the lea 
ing authority on such pomts, Mr. Combe, sved, When first exhibited to 
him, that uf it had been the cranwm of a common man, he would have said that 


Ae would be hanged. (Mt course there ts a diflerence between common and un 
common men in the developments of phrenology '” 

It appears that there was an absolute want of the organ of wit in 
the author of Gullirer, and the D aper’s Letters, which, in our opl- 
mion, is sutliciently demonstrative of the futility, cmptiness, fallacy. 


and absurdity of the doctrines of Lumpoi 


those 





disciples of the science must have been, indeed, fervent m thetr ad- 


diction to it, whe n they could think of desecrating the eraves ot 


their sculls, am 





the illustrious dead, to measure about their 


conformation 


MUSICAL FPANATICISM,. 


Most of our readers are aware of the enth 





Madame Malibran is everywhere hailed in the dit 



























rope In England, the audience called for her to appear before the 
! = ae 

curtam to receive their compliments three times during the rey 
sentation of one opera! In France, they threw garlands on the 
stave, and shouted most vociferously for her. But the dilefant: of 
Milan beat John Bull and Monsieur Crapeau all hollow \ mus 
ca! public ation gives a glowing specimen of the furore of an Ttahan 
publick Notwithstanding that, Mahbran 1 ifter Pasta. be 
cousid red the tirst singer in the world, still, we think, that such ol 
streperous eb ithtiens in favour of any vocalist is carrving the joke 
a little too far We subjom the account as a curnesity 

“The opera was B ‘s Norma: durmea the first act Ma ae 
for serteen times, Which exceeds mi ’ tthe Kind ever he t il 

s. When she re-appeared tm the se wet t eWast 

confined to distinct rounus—it was a pe t tempest we Of those dre 
storms of the ean ue eal % i lew 
ping of hands the s B * pte t “ . ‘ 
lasted so long ut the « tot the 5 ew Vis the theatre, t 
necessary to restore \ ‘ i P 
hour there Was no otle ! ree t that ot the t As 
periour authority Wits s« t tor, and the | eipal nt strate t 
hav h heu ta 1 hea ‘ 
str su “ 1 we Sus pete \ i ns uit 
cause ‘ i thee u 
anieie : I was the « s the 
ot ators. tus, 7 the . ta t ‘ 
vente from ( * 1 au ‘ t 
house from Its excessive revert n and shak 


CENSORSHIP OF TILE FRENCH PRESS. 














A very ingenious hoax has recently been played oi? upon the 
gentlemen selected by the admanistration of Louis-P noe the first, 
to control the press of Franec It was not to be expected that snc 
an excitable peo would submit quietly to the re oaition af 
those fetters on the hberty of thought and speech winch they ine 
nantly threw off on the twentv-seventh, twenty-« . 1 tw " 
ninth of Julv, 1830, and, ‘ atures are subiect to the 
and an appeal to arms would be useless, they have recourse to 
other methods of annoving the agents of Louis Plilippe’s cove 
nent. The following ts o 

sors ¢ ‘ 5 Pp . 
newh “ t a 
. h Was : : 
words, shi ‘ , 
Sirvle 1 st iN 
I ety. O ‘ 
transu \ t ‘ ‘ WW 
hy rt , 
‘ anivinng be WW ee ‘ t i 
f ‘ i» ‘ 1 t ‘ 
l is ’ } { 
preter? 1 \ 
We pres tt ] irvy knowledve is the last 
thought of chore ¢ cen: Vho exe ses des k 
thoritv overt i ot a wc ated I ‘ 4 
EVERY BULLET HAS ITS BILLET. 
larity of the fact whieu it re ds We believe the pr . 
Sweden was neve ‘ ded, and that the Duke of Wellington hias 
escaped unscathed Lirough Un peris ot war 
* Lientenant-gen r et , ae 
Ne was in “iT 1 dts te ISI3. In thi Spee ' 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS Miss Sedgwick and The L im 
— ' 


We « ; ees this book received, and, what ms be 
e should be hapr y to publish anything 


g from the pen of our friend " , 
popularity It is boon welcome 




















orrespondent, “ P. H. M.,” at Auburn, but the length of the poem he 
ludes to is an insuperable objection We tender hom our thanks for his br and the London Literary 
preference. — Wie are much obliged to the politeness of our frien dat Delta, cation there ~ This ts a most 
whe sends us the plan af the ment to General Leavenworth at that 
ir ear sak Malina dle Gilet aaiemiaan ade GD Yaa, vet exquisitely fem We have 
thing of the sul hich he has taken the unnecessar f f the true heid to \ “ ca writers 
write to us c gas-mpes be aw each s . fave ' 
Charade forwarded | laf so, we rs < < sit ta 
send us the ving t A “et ublis NW ites , N Ways vs i 
sorry to hare t ition to those so fee g nihcent count s \ s 
by * Clarence read fus prose and poet fines of society, too, was we ed tor 
endeavoured to persuade ourselrves that they were worth meer hut 1 
and truly we ¢ ld not We tole with him, tut nnot hel n To ‘ vilizatio yes — red 
my Sister, by “ L..” is of too private nature for ay 77 The for more « nality t elo = to tie 
Lament, the Orphan Bov's Farewell, and Holwoke ‘ res « 
declined Lanes To the Comet, and Romance ¢ filed fo cenit . 
story. ler he i 
w other i ! 
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Like faded roses lie, 
I gazed upon her cold white breast, 
And hea 






eda deep, deep sigh; 

I thought b » that bosom beat 
When seated in grot, 

And I recall’d my broken vow, 
But, ah! they knew me not. 


3 


I bent to kiss her placid brow, 
All —_ on me did gaze, 

Save those which had for ever closed 
Their brightly piercing rays; 

I saw them strew around her bier 
Wild flow'rs, and knew the spot 

Where once they bloom'd—I saw no more, 
But, ah! they knew me not, 


2 
I saw those lps I oft had kiss‘d, 
! 
| 
| 











VARIETIES, 


MY MARRIFD DAUGHTER COULD You SRE '—RY T. H. BAYLY. 


My marred daughter could you see, 
I'm sure vou would be struck : 
My daughters all are charming girls, 
Few mothers have such luck 

My marned one—my eldest child— 
All hearts by magick wins ; 

And my second so resembles her, 
Most people think them twins! 


My married daughter spoils her spouse, 
She's quite a pattern wife ; 

And he adores her—well he may— 
Few men lead such a lite! 

She ne‘er had married mortal man, 
Till he had won her heart ; 

And my second darling ’s just the same, 
They're seldom known apart 


Her husband oft has press’d my hand, 
While tears were in his eyes, 

And said, * Vou brought my Susan up— 
With you the credit les.” 

To make her a domestick wife, 
| own was all my aim; 

And my second is domestick, too— 
My system was the same 


Now, do you know, I’ve often thought 
The eldest of the two 

(She's married, so | may speak out) 
Would just have suited you! 

You never saw her ’—how shall 1 
My eldest girl portray ’ 

Oh! my second is her counterpart, 
And her you'll s meet to-day. 


CHANGE OF DESTINY.—The young z duke of Burgundy, while playing 

with one of his attendants, fell from his rocking-horse with great vio- 
lence. He was apparently unhurt, and the gentleman entreated him not 
to mention it, thimking there was no danger. From that time, however, 
he became ill, and the physicians were unable to discover his malady 
At length he died. This prince gave promise of a noble disposition, 
great talent and sensibility. Had he lived, Louis the sixteenth (his 
younger brother) would never have been king. Thus a child's play- 
thing, a rocking-horse, perhaps, changed the destiny of France, and 
that of all Europe. 





TRUE PATRIOTISM.—By epee the institutions of our country, we 
are paying to posterity the debt we have contracted with our ancestors, 








ParRiovism.- ‘ P ulials oul Set r of ‘the French battalion, in the 
eiwil war in Portugal, whe had bravely stood his ground, 
rately fought to maintain the position his company ocen 
tally wounded at the moment of victory. He tell—and, in the 
of death, beekoning 
drew a packet from his breast, and with difficulty faultered, * 
this; ‘tis the earth of my poor unhappy country, the soil whieh gave 
me birth; let one half be sprinkled over my grave, and the other given 
to my only child, as the dearest legacy his father can bequeath him.” He 
uttered one sigh and expired 


azonies 


one of his 





FROM THE PERSIAN. 


When I call, will you come to me, dear, 
Like the bird to his wave-girdled nest, 

Whose mate’s voice he never ean hear 
Without sinking down to his rest? 

When f call you, to cheer my sad lot, 

You will come, dearest love, will you not? 





The English climate is such that, as far as 
are five months in the year they cannot do 
and the rest of the 


CLIMATE OF ENGLAND.— 
comfort is concerned, there 
without a fire, three that they cannot do with one, 
year neither with nor without one 

PROSELYTISM WITH A VENGEANCE.—In the year 1745 the 
laws against catholicks were in full foree im Lreland, 
allowed to carry arms. In that year a Mr. Taafe turned protestant m 
order to fight a duel 





PouiticaL INFLUENCE.—The most influential man, ina free coun- 
try at least, is the man who has the ability as well as the courage to 
speak what he thinks, when occasion may require it. 


AN EXPENSIVE LoVER.—The Prince de Conti exacted the present 
of a ring from every female he honoured with his love. At lis death, 
these rings amounted to several thousands. He had also two thousand 
snuff-boxes. 


from barren deserts—some of our noblest ideas have been the offspring 
of an uncultivated mind 


BasHFULNESS AND IMPUDENCE.—Bashfulness has as little in com- 
mon with modesty, as impudence has with courage. 


Heatta.—When we are in good health, troubles are pleasures ; in 
illness, pleasures are troubles 








Epvcation.—Nature supplies the raw material, education is the 
manufacturer. 
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A FINE THOUGHT.—Some of our finest exoticks have been imported | 
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A YOUNG GIRL 


TO HER LOVER. 
to see you merry ; 
smiles on others cheeks ; 


l am most wretched, dear, 
Smiling, and raising 
Whule with a sad tace in my heart | bury 
A passionate love for thee, which almost breaks 
My spirit with its great power; to hear you laugh 
And jest amid the free and empty-hearted, 
And gather seeming pleasure from all eyes, 
When from within me hath all sense departed 
Of Joy, save that which in your fondness lies, 
And bliss from thine eves only ean L quaff. 
My heart is eaten by its mward sighs, 
For all thy gentle vows seem mockenes ; 
But even then thine eyes to mine will turn 
With a soft lighted love that cannot falsely burn! 
GROTESQUE ANACHRONISMS.—In one of Albert Durer’s paintings of 
Saint Peter denying the Saviour, a Roman legionary is represented as 
smoking a pipe of tobacco. In a Dutch picture ot Abraham offering up 
Isaac, the patniarch is shown in the act of holding a blundertuss to his 
son’s head, instead of raising the knife, as he is ordinarily painted 
Good ADVICE FOR YOUNG SEAMEN.—** 
tune meant. [| never chose my station, and 
king’s pennant; but | have always cone Where 
what I was ordered; and he who will 
may do as [have done.” By adhering to this rule of action, the 
Lord Exmouth gained his flag and peerage 





Ihave never known what for- 
ver had a friend but the 

I was sent, and done 
n the same principles, 
late 


act um 
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Love and POETRY.—Wordsworth as truly as beautifully observes, 


that * With the young poetry is, like love, a passion.” 


EXCERPTS FROM VICTOR HUGO. 


There are some unfortunate men in the world. Christopher Colum- 
bus could not attach his name to his discovery » Guillotin could not de- 
tach his from his invention, says Vietor Hugo—and in reference to the 
latter he might have added—and what is worse, could not prevent hum- 
self trom bemg a vietim to it 

The contlagration of Moscow 

Every one in his turn becomes unpopular ; 
may become unpopular at last. 

Some rocks cannot prevent the 
stacles, events roll onward without being 

Glory, ambition, armies, fleets, thrones, 
things of great children 


an Aurora Borealis lit up by Napoleon. 
the people themselves 
course of a river; over human ob- 
turned aside. 


and crowns, are the play- 
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